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WANTED: MORE MEN LIKE 


HORACE MANN 


Just yesterday there came to my attention a 
little book with the title “Penitential Tears or 
a Cry from the Dust—by the 31 Pulverized and 
Prostrated by the Hand of Horace Mann.” As 
those who are familiar with the life of Horace 
Mann know, this was a satirical and bitter attack 
upon his Seventh Report to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The report had dealt 
rather extensively with European school systems. 
It was not so much a justification of these 
schools as it was an attempt to point out the 
failures in promoting a democratic school sys- 
tem in Massachusetts. Mann knew that the 
attack was coming, for, in April, 1844, he had 
written to a friend: 

My Report, generally speaking, has met with un- 
usual favor; but there are owls, who, to adapt the 
world to their own eyes, would always keep the sun 
from rising.1 

There is little doubt that the sun to which 
Mann referred was a democratic America, and 
even more, a democratic world, bolstered and 
vitalized by a democratic school system. There 
is also little doubt that he understood the nature 
of the opposition, both at home and abroad, to 
the things which he held dear, and to which he 


1By His Wife: ‘‘Life and Works of Horace 
Mann,’’ Boston: Lee and Shepard Publishers, 1891, 
Vol. I, p. 225. 
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gave unstintingly of his time and of his genius. 
It would seem that, at least in some respects, the 
conditions which he faced were similar to those 
of today. Writing from Washington, D. C., in 
1850, he said: 


We live a hurried and confused life here. So 
much labor to be performed and such short days to 
work in; such mighty events to control and regulate 
and so little publie spirit and intelligence to direct 
them! 
whirl.2 


Life is quickened to an almost unconscious 


What was the source of the opposition eon- 
fronting Mann, and against which he battled all 
of his public life? Mainly, the opposition fell 
into four groups—(1) the religious orthodox, 
(2) the schoolmasters, (3) the moneyed elass, 
and (4) the politicians. 

No one who has studied the life of Horace 
Mann could question his deep religious sense, 
his devotion to the common man, and his reliance 
upon Christian principles. 
to the orthodox church leaders because of their 
sacrifice of these principles for privilege and 
because of their over-all desire to protect their 
vested interests. He knew that they felt about 
free education as the old monks felt about the 
“Tf we do not put that down, 


Mann was opposed 


printing press. 


2 Ibid., p. 292. 
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it will put us down.”’ If their doctrines were 
introduced into the publie schools there could be 
no hope for a free democratic America. He 
had seen the effects of such teaching in Europe. 

The accounts, in my last Report [7th], of how 
religion is forced down the throats, and thus intro- 
duced into the circulation of children abroad, has 
started some of our fanatical people, who think it 
is necessary first to put me down, that they may 
afterwards carry out their plans of introducing 


doctrines into our schools.4 


It was his belief that “Ecclesiastical oppression 
is wearing away in Europe; but alas! about as 
slowly as the disintegration of granite moun- 
While we 
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tains by the seasons and elements.’ 
no longer think of oppression in Europe as 
being basically ecclesiastical, it is certainly evi- 
dent that the spirit and policy of the old regime 
continues, dressed up and streamlined to suit the 
modern taste and fancy. 

It may seem strange to us today that the 
schoolmasters should have been one of the main 
sources of opposition to Horace Mann’s free 
schools; yet, on second thought, their position 
is quite clear. They had been trained in a classi- 
eal-theological atmosphere; and such training 
embodied stern devotion to a social and intellee- 
tual aristocracy. They were rigid, moral disci- 
plinurians, promisecuously wielding the rod when 
other means proved ineffective, and lacking in 
any deep-seated humanitarianism toward com- 
mon men. As Horace Mann stated the case, 
“The leading men among the Boston grammar- 
saw their own condemnation in 
7th Report] of their European 
contemporaries. .’6 That they were aggres- 
sive in their opposition to the common-school 


schoolmasters 


this deseription | 


movement is also in evidence. “My enemies 
here seem to have sueceeded in saturating the 
minds of the New York teachers with prejudice 
against me, and to a degree that is unaccount- 
able. ”7 So wrote Horace Mann. 

It is worth while to speculate on how many 
“Boston schoolmasters” are still found in Amer- 
ican schools and eolleges, men and women who 
have not yet caught the spirit of the American 


Revolution, who are academicians, and who are 


3 Ibid., p. 230. 
4 Ibid., pp. 2 
5 Ibid., p. 2: 
6 Ibid., p. 231. 
7 Ibid., pp. 244-245. 
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lacking in any democratic social philosophy, 
Our failure thus far, in part, may be similar 
to the educational failure of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. Here, the teachers, and especially the col- 
lege professors, “were in an astoundingly large 
proportion monarchie, reactionary, anti-demo- 
cratic.” As Mann would say, there ean be no 
democratic world so long as the spirit of mon- 
archy prevails, and so long as many of our 
school men and women try “to promote conser- 
vatism or stand-still-ism throughout the state.’ 

The battle for the support of free public 
schools was a real issue to Horace Mann. He 
saw that those whose primary interest was in 
property would have to be forced, through a 
system of public taxation, to help pay for the 
financing of a democratie public-school system. 
That there was a conflict between human rights 
and property rights he well knew. Writing in 
1850, he said : 


The moneyed interest of the South protects slav- 
ery; and the moneyed interest at the North, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, or wherever cotton is manu- 
factured, sympathizes with that of the South. One 
wants slaves to produce the cotton: the other wants 
many slaves to make cotton cheap. Hence they go 
together as far as they dare.1° 


By a slight change in a few words, the quotation 
would be apt for the present day. 

From time to time it is pointed out how well 
the people of the United States support their 
schools. Actually, in terms of our wealth, our 
public schools are still on the pauper level. 
Even when faced by an array of facts, proving 
conclusively the need for Federal aid in educa- 
tion, the members of the Congress blithely 
pigeon-hole, or turn back to the committee, any 
bill which appears on the floor. Witness the 
recent experience with the bill S637. We have 
known for a long time that there was a real 
need for Federal aid in education. Migration 
studies such as those of W. W. Carpenter and 
A. G. Capps, of the University of Missouri, 
clearly demonstrate the need.1? Differences in 
the wealth behind the several states in terms of 


8 Peiser, Werner, SCHOOL AND Society, October 
16, 1943, p. 291. 

9 By His Wife: ‘‘Life and Works of Horace 
Mann,’’ Vol. I, p. 225. 

10 [bid., p. 320. 

11 Carpenter, W. W. and Capps, A. G., School and 
Community, October, 1943, pp. 284-286. 
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the children to be educated are well known; yet, 
our congressmen, supported by the lethargy of 
the people, continue in their failure to meet a 
major national responsibility. 

Concerning politics, Horace Mann was never 
anti-political. To him the state was neither an 
end in itself nor a handy tool for promoting 
vested-group interests; rather, it was an instru- 
ment, possibly the best instrument, for pro- 
moting the democratie way of life. “When 
State representative, to which office he was 
elected in 1827, his first speech was in defense 
of religious liberty, in opposition to a scheme 
by which close corporations could secure the in- 
come of a given property forever to the support 
of particular creeds.”!*  Mann’s comment in 
1849, while serving as a member of Congress, 
might have been made today: 


On political affairs, I cannot but remark how full 
of instruction they are in both hemispheres. What 


DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION, 


AND RACE 


THE teachers of the young are at once the 
most important and the most privileged of all 
those agencies which enter into the functioning 
of society. Theirs is the most fundamental of 
all creative social functions; for what can exceed 
in social importance the task of moulding the 
mind and helping to form the character of the 
growing member of society? The adult is, to 
a very large extent, what his teachers have made 
him, and in this very real sense, the true, un- 
acknowledged legislators of any land are its 
teachers. There are many among us who owe 
whatever humanity they may have arrived at, 
and whatever claim they may have to be able 
to use their minds critically, to the influence of a 
few childhood teachers; and I am afraid that 
there are those among us, too, who have suffered 
more pain and misery under the inflexible minds 
of too many unsympathetic teachers than they 
would perhaps care to recall. But it is as neces- 
sary to recall such unfortunate experiences as 
it is to recollect those happier ones which have 
meant so much to us, for there can hardly be a 


12 By His Wife: ‘‘Life and Works of Horace 
Mann,’’ Vol. I, p. 34. 
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an upheaving in the Old World! 
sion of life and vigor in the New! 
too near to take a view of the Olympian vastness 


What an expan- 

We are as yet 
of these events. We cannot see their magnitude 
any more than an insect can measure the outline of 
a pyramid on one side of which it is perched.13 


Mann knew what it was to be in the midst of a 
seething political caldron, but he never lost faith 
that one day politics would “be taken from the 
domain of passion and propensity” and elevated 
to the status of a science. 

The things for which Horace Mann struggled 
are the things for which all freedom-loving peo- 
Mann had, 
however, much that many of us do not have, and 


ple the world over struggle today. 


something that we need very much: a deep in- 
sight into the necessary course of action, in- 
testinal fortitude, and an all-absorbing devotion 
to the cause of human justice. What the world 
needs today is more men like Horace Mann. 


By 
M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 
DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, HAHNE- 
MANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA 


more immediate method by which to prove to 
ourselves the superlative value and importance 
of the sympathetic teacher. 

In our Democracy the purposes and methods 
of education have perhaps received more criti- 
‘ally intelligent and experimental consideration 
than has been the case in any other country in 
the world, and as one important consequence of 
this it is now coming to be generally recognized 
that the educative process consists of much more 
than merely drawing out what is within each in- 
dividual and filling him up with a lot of hetero- 
geneous information. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are important—but not indispensable. 
‘A competence in such subjects by no means 
equips the individual to lead the life of an ade- 
quate human being or confers upon him the 
ability to be socially sympathetic to, and indi- 
vidually interested in, other human beings, of 
whatever country, caste, or color they may be. 
Indeed, a strong case might be made out for the 
claim that the “3 R’s” 
individual to be less of a human being with 
them than he would have been without them. 


make it possible for an 


13 [bid., pp. 279-280. 
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Indeed, what do the mass of people do with their 
ability to read and write and add up a column 
of figures? What, presumably, they have so- 
cially learned to do. They buy their morning 
newspapers as an addict buys his opium, there 
to read the day’s calendar of murders, rapes, 
lynehings, fires, kidnapings, political chiecan- 
ery, municipal holdups, and so on. Is it not a 
sufficient commentary upon the educational sys- 
tem of our schools when we reflect that tens of 
millions of individuals, of their own free will, 
every day purchase and read the kind of papers 
that they do? Who can observe mature indi- 
viduals enchanted by the fantastie puerilities 
of the “Funnies” without being convinced that 
somewhere something is somehow wrong? The 
ability of such individuals to write is used for 
all sorts of purposes, perhaps the strangest 
being to prove their literacy at a voting booth. 
While their ability to add up a column of figures 
they would seem to use chiefly for the purpose 
of scoring up the number of runs or touchdowns 
made during the season by their particular 
heroes. 

This is, of course, a very one-sided and some- 
what exaggerated picture, but does it not touch 
off something of the essential truth? The truth 
that education is for us, as human beings, value- 
less unless it is informed by the principle of 
humanity? For what is the use of any educa- 
tion unless it renders the individual capable of 
thinking, feeling, and knowing that nothing 
which is human is alien to him? Can we ask 
for a more tragic exhibition of anti-human be- 
havior than we are at present witnessing, when 
members of the same society turn against one 
another for no offense greater than the fortui- 
tous association of an individual with a particu- 
lar religion or a difference in skin color? Such 
behavior usually goes by the name of religious 
or race prejudice or religious or racial intoler- 
ance. We have already seen, and some of us 
have experienced, the extremes to which such 
prejudices may be made to go in Europe. Can 
such things happen here? Certainly—but it 
must be our task, as teachers of human beings, 
to see that they do not. As teachers we can do a 
great deal towards making humanity safe for 
the world. Perhaps we cannot do everything, 
but we can do the most essential part of the 
spadework. 
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Right here and now we can introduce into our 
schools the long overdue teaching of the facts 
concerning race. These are simple and clear 
enough, and there is nothing in the least recon- 
dite or mysterious about them. It is through 
the lower- and upper-grade schools that the 
most signifieant work can be done in clarifying 
the minds of individuals concerning the facts of 
race, and in educating them in the proper atti- 
tudes of mind toward that subject. Let us teach 
geography, but instead of presenting facts ot 
geography in the customary manner let us 
humanize its teaching and furnish its field with 
the living peoples who inhabit this earth. Let 
us teach our pupils and students what we know 
concerning the peoples of the earth, and make 
clear their respective value for one another and 
their potentialities for civilization as a whole. 
Relations between other human beings and our- 
selves form the most important of all the ex- 
periences and situations of our lives. Would 
it not be incredible, did we not know it for a 
fact, that in our society human beings are per- 
mitted to enter into such relations without being 
equipped with the most elementary understand- 
ing of the nature of such relations? Certainly 
little or no attempt is made to supply them with 
the facts relating to race as made available by 
science; but we do, on the other hand, supply 
them with the kind of information which pro- 
vides fertile ground for the development of race 
prejudices. Here then, is a most important 
field in which a great and valuable pioneer work 
demands to be done.? 

But let no one be deceived into believing 
that, by teaching the simple facts of race, the 
problems of race will thus be automatically 
solved. Tolerance of other human groups, like 
all tolerance, is a matter of simple human 
decency; and decency is an attitude of mind 
which is, for the most part, culturally produced. 
Whether races or ethnic groups are biologically 
equal or not is an utterly irrelevant considera- 
tion where tolerance as an attitude of mind is 
concerned. Where differences exist between 


1See E. V. Baker, The Historical Outlook, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 

2 For a tentative program, most interestingly set 
out, see The Teaching Biologist, 9: 17-47, 1939; 
also M. F. Ashley Montagu, ‘‘Man’s Most Danger- 
ous Myth: The Fallacy of Race,’’ New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 
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peoples it is surely obvious that tolerance ought 
to inerease in proportion to the magnitude of 
the differences which are believed to exist be- 
tween ourselves and others. The truly humane 
mind not only insists upon the right of everyone 
to be different, but rejoices in most of those 
differences and is not indifferent to those which 
it may dislike. Difference and variety in human 
beings is the salt of life and the basis of collec- 
tive achievement. Until this is realized and such 
an attitude of mind becomes part of the heritage 
of every individual, no amount of instruction in 
the biological facts concerning “race” will ever 
succeed in eliminating race prejudices. Race 
prejudice can ultimately be regarded as merely 


Bwemt@... 
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the effect of a poorly or incompletely developed 
personality. If race prejudice is ever to be 
eliminated from our society, then, society must 
assume the task of educating the individual, 
not so much in the facts about “race” as in the 
processes which lead to the development of a 
completely integrated human being. The solu- 
tion here, as in so much else, lies in education. 
Education for humanity first and above all else, 
and in the facts afterwards. For what is the 
use of facts unless they are humanely under- 
stood and intelligently used ? 

Here lies the great opportunity for those 
unacknowledged legislators of the world, the 
teachers of our young. 





THE NEA’S “FIVE-YEAR PLAN” FOR 
EXPANDING ITS MEMBERSHIP 
AND SERVICES 

THE Executive Committee of the 

Edueation Association announced, March 15, a 

tive-year “Program of Unification, Expansion, 

and Development,” based on the following “‘con- 


National 


victions” : 

1. That the time has come for the teachers of the 
United States to organize themselves into one 
United Education Association. 

2. That this can be effectively done through a 
planned evolution extending over a period of five 
years, 

3. That the first step in this evolution is to bring 
about through the quota system, designed to dis- 
tribute responsibility equitably among the various 
state associations, such an increase in membership 
each year as will bring association membership at 
the end of five years up to a total of 90 per cent, or 
860,000, of the teachers of the nation. 


An important item in the new program is 
a proposed increase in membership dues. The 
minimum fee for membership has remained un- 
changed (at $2.00) since 1875, “when the aver- 
age salary of teachers in the United States 
stood at $195 a year.” The average salary is 
now $1,550. The Executive Committee believes 
that an inereased income could well be used for 
many important purposes, and it lists specifi- 
cally the following : 

1. To expand and improve existing activities, 
which beeause of lack of funds during recent years 


have been unable to keep pace with demands and 
needs. 

2. To enlarge and improve the Journal, which in 
spite of the increased need has been smaller during 
recent years than it was in the 1920’s—smaller even 
than many of the state association journals. 

3. To inerease the NEA research program, which 
supports the work of all committees and depart- 
ments. 

4. To provide a more adequate financing of com- 
mittees and commissions so that they could main- 
tain an aggressive program of work. 

5. To expand the NEA Leaders Letter into a 
weekly NEA Leaders Newsletter and widen its cir- 
culation. 

6. To give increased attention to the urgent prob- 
lems of rural education and of Negro education. 

7. To intensify the campaign for school support 
so as to provide salaries which will hold well-pre- 
pared teachers in the schools. 

8. To provide an emergency fund to be used in 
bringing about professional unification. 

9. To provide for a board of teacher education 
to improve the preparation of teachers throughout 
the country. 

10. To give more attention to the problems of 
world education and peace. 


It is interesting to note that the serious edu- 
‘ational problems resulting from World War I, 
and the courageous efforts of the Emergency 
Commission of the NEA toward the solution of 
these problems, were the primary cause of the 
first great expansion of the association in mem- 
bership and in greatly increased services and in- 


fluence. In 1917, the membership totaled ap- 
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proximately 8,000; early in the following decade 
it had increased by tenfold; and the number of 
members was more than doubled in the suecceed- 
ing decade. Early in the 1920’s, too, the asso- 
ciation was reorganized; state and loeal edueca- 
tional organizations were brought into affiliated 
relationships with the national organization; 
and the control of the association was placed in 
the hands of a delegate assembly made up of 
representatives chosen by state and local organi- 
zations. 

Especially influential in bringing about this 
remarkable were: 
James W. 
NEA; Carroll G. Pearse, then president, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College; the late Wil- 
liam Bishop Owen, then principal, Chicago Nor- 
mal College; and George D. Strayer, now pro- 


professional development 


Crabtree, now  secretary-emeritus, 


fessor emeritus of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who was appointed chair- 
NEA 


1917, who later served as president of the asso- 


man of the Emergency Commission in 
ciation, and who is still aetive and influential 


in directing its policies.—W. C. B. 


“WANTED: MORE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS” 

In connection with H. B. Mulford’s spirited 
defense of local control of public-school eduea- 
tion in last week’s number of ScHoot AND So- 
CIETY, we commend to those among our readers 
who may not have seen it an editorial, “Wanted: 


More State Associations of Local School 
Boards,” in Harvard Educational Review, Jan- 
uary, 1944. The editorial, which was written 


by Alfred D. Simpson, associate professor of 
education, Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education, emphasizes the outstanding ser- 
vices rendered by the New York State School 
Boards Association in “helping the profession 
and the laity to become as one in the interest 
of education.” He refers also to the good work 
that has been done by the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Edueation, by the Rhode 
Island Publie Sehool Officials Association, and 
Vermont State School Directors Asso- 

The England 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
Pro- 
fessor Simpson, however, quotes Julius E. War- 
ren, Massachusetts state commissioner of edu- 


by the 


ciation. remaining three New 


states 


setts—do not have such organizations. 
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eation, as suggesting the possibility that “the 
year 1944, which marks the 300th anniversary 
of the establishment in Dedham of the first ele- 
mentary school supported by public taxation, 
might serve as the basis for the organization 
of a school-committee association in Massachu- 
setts.” 

The editorial concludes with the following 
statement: 


. Remember this: the schools belong to the 
people. No more unique contribution to American 
educational organization exists than that of the 
board of education. In the trilogy of the policy 
process, involving the development, enactment, and 
execution of policy, the school board as the people’s 
agent occupies a strategic role. In exercising this 
role, it stands to reason that through association 
and the participatory process school boards, like all 
democratic institutions, will find strength. 

Wanted: 


boards. 


more state associations of local school 


HAROLD RUGG’S COMMENTS ON THE 
POLICIES OF THE PEA DIRECTORS 


Haroup Rua, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and editor of 
Frontiers of Democracy, the publication of 
which was recently discontinued by the Amer- 
ican Edueation Fellowship (formerly the Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association), has sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society a reprint of an editorial 
statement appearing in the last number of 
Frontiers, from which we quote as follows: 


... It was the fear of the Officers [of the PEA ] 
that Frontiers would endanger the new program 
that they were making for the Association, and 
in addition would endanger their own personal 
security. ... 

As it has been for fifteen years, social study is 
still the bugaboo of Progressive Education. 

The Directors have contradicted themselves; they 
have rejected a social program made by several of 
their number, and they now propose to steer the 
Association onto a totally different tack.... 

The Directors are really proposing that the Asso- 
ciation abandon its historie pioneering function. 
Their program commits us to spreading out over 
old ground rather than pushing forward into new 
territory, especially onto the one frontier on which 
new educational trails must now be blazed. They 
propose that progressive education shall popularize 
accepted truths rather than develop new ones. But 
most important of all, their program avoids the con- 
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troversial issues of community life; it is safe. It is 
merely the echo of a time-honored battle ery of edu- 
eation. This is the stock-in-trade of the massive 
intrenched organizations, not of adventuring groups 
like the PEA. 


PROFESSOR OVERSTREET ON ADULT 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

Harry A. OVERSTREET, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, City College (New York), addressed 
the Boston University Institute on Postwar 
Problems, March 11, in part as follows: 

‘‘Edueation for democracy’’ has slipped too 
freely from our lips. We have not begun to realize 
the difficulties of the problem, the difficulty of ere- 
ating not only vote-casters, but persons who express 
the philosophy of human freedom not only in every 
situation but in everything they do. 

Here are people by the millions—respectable, 
God-fearing, vote-casting people—who Jim Crow 
the Negro into humiliation and defeat. Here are 
demagogues who stir up hatred of the Jews and 
Catholics. Here are business concerns who ask 
applicants to state their religion. Here are con- 
gressmen who block all Federal efforts to wipe out 
the disgrace of lynching. Here are distinguished 
colleges and universities that apply a secret quota 
system. Here is a Catholic university that dis- 
misses a professor for publicly expressing sym- 
pathy with the loyalists of Spain. Here are pres- 
sure groups that seek special privileges at the cost 
of the common good. Here are medical men who 
oppose all efforts to broaden the basis of medical 
service. Here are politicians who, for the sake of 
defeating a man they hate, move heaven and earth 
to take the vote away from the soldier. 

How can we persuade adults with anti-democratic 
outlooks and behaviors to adopt outlooks and be- 
haviors that are democratic? Through adult edu- 
cation we must stop the forces that defeat democ- 
racy—those forces that make us seek special privi- 
leges—the special privilege that goes with being 
white; with being Gentile; with getting a monopoly 
hold on certain financial, industrial, trade-union, or 
professional advantages. ... 

If adults could be induced not merely to talk to- 
gether but to work together, might not a new sense 
of their interdependence be awakened in them; .. . 
Might they not learn to be proud to make their 
individual contributions to a common cause? 


THE 35TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE PSACS 


THE Private School Association of the Central 
States held its 35th annual conference in Chi- 
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ago, March 23-25, with discussions centered 
on the theme, “Private Schools Face the Fu- 
ture.” 

Thursday evening, March 23, was given over 
to the topic, “The Origin and Development of 
Criteria for the Accreditation of Secondary 
William E. MeVey, 


superintendent of schools, Harvey (Ill.), and 


Schools,” presented by 


president of the North Central Association. 
Friday’s sessions were opened with a luncheon 
meeting of the Exeeutive Committee, followed 
by a business meeting and an address by Mor- 
timer J. Adler, associate professor of the his- 
tory of law, the University of Chicago, “The 
Meeting of the Extremities in Contemporary 
Education.” 
over by Colonel Ralph L. Jackson, headmaster, 
Western Military Academy (Alton, IIl.), for the 
military schools, and by James 0. Wood, head- 
master, the Chicago Latin School, for other pri- 


Dinner meetings were presided 


vate schools. 

Saturday morning’s meetings were devoted to 
discussions of the following topies: ‘Salaries, 
Tenure, and Retirement of Teachers,” led by 
Herbert W. Smith, headmaster, the Francis 
W. Parker School (Chicago); “Objectives of 
the Postwar Secondary-School Curriculum,” E. 
Franeis Bowditch, headmaster, Lake Forest 
(Ill.) Academy; “Inherent Values of the Stu- 
dent Christian Conference,’ Hardigg Sexton; 
and “Juvenile Delinquency and the Private 
Secondary School,” Matthew P. Gaffney, super- 
intendent, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. A luncheon meeting had F. 
Alden Shaw, headmaster, Detroit Country Day 
School, in the chair, and Lieutenant Colonel 
T. W. L. MacDermot, Kingston (Ontario), as 
the speaker. His topie was “Let Us Not Lose 
Our Heads.” 

The sessions closed on Saturday afternoon 
with a discussion of “The Role of the Private 
Schools in Pre-induction Training” by Colonel 
W. E. Watters, chief, Pre-induction Training 
Branch, and Captain Andrew D. Holt, public- 
relations officer, Pre-induction Training Branch. 


THE 1944 SUMMER SCHOOL FOR EX- 
ECUTIVES OF THE AATC 


THE Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Edueation, has offered a 


grant of $4,000 to assist in setting up a School 
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for Executives in the summer of 1944. This is 
the second school of this type to be sponsored 
by the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and will be held at Jackson’s Mill (W. 
Va.), August 15-24. The theme around which 
discussions will center will be “Implementation 
of the Commission on Teacher Education Re- 
ports and Postwar Planning for Teacher Edu- 
cation.” 

It seems likely that about the same allowance for 
travel can be made for this School for Executives. 
Living expenses will be additional over the last plan, 
perhaps $20.00—making the probable over-all cost 
for any teachers-college president not more than 
$50.00. 


The members of the planning committee are: 


Albert Lindsay Rowland, president, State 
Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), chair- 


man; Karl W. Bigelow, director, CTE; Walter 
K. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College 
(Washington, D. C.); Charles W. Hunt, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), 
and _ secretary-treasurer, AATC; Charles E. 
Prall, of the CTE; Roseoe L. West, president, 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), 
and president, AATC; and J. D. Williams, 
president, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


A UNIQUE AWARD TO A LIBRARIAN 

AN account of what might be considered a 
somewhat unique award has been sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society. Hazel Webster Byrnes, librarian, 
State Teachers College (Mayville, N. D.), was 
recently designated “woman of the year in ad- 
ministrative education” at a meeting of the 
North Dakota Edueational Association. In com- 
menting on the award, the sender says: 
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Librarians and library work are apt to be just 
‘‘taken for granted.’’ Too, librarians are not 
thought of (though should be, I think) ... as 
‘‘administrative women in education.’’ 


The statement was accompanied by a press 
clipping which read, in part: 

This award is made annually by the administra- 
tive women in education in the NDEA. M. Beatrice 
Johnstone [director, division of correspondence 
study, University of North Dakota], chairman of 
the committee on selection for the award, made 
the presentation and paid tribute to Mrs. Byrnes 
for her service in broadening the range of the May- 
ville college library. .. . 


A NEW COMBINED COURSE OF STUDY 
AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
IOWA 


Caru E. SEASHORE, dean, Graduate College, 
the State University of Iowa, has announced 
a new series of courses combining study in radio, 
journalism, and child welfare. The program 
will prepare persons for “professional degrees 
in communication of child-welfare information 
through the radio, magazines, and newspapers.” 
It is administered by the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, in co-operation with the School 
of Journalism and the department of speech. 
Students are eligible for registration in the 
courses provided that he or she 


by the time of entrance has a bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college or university; has had 
college or professional work in journalism, ad- 
vanced writing, radio, public speaking, or theatre; 
has demonstrated a talent in writing for publica- 
tions or radio; has had one year of general psychol- 
ogy in college, and preferably one semester in child 
development. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GLENN RAayMOND Morrow, professor of phi- 
losophy, University of Pennsylvania, was elected 
dean, College of Arts and Seienees, Mareh 22, to 
sueceed John M. Fogg, Jr., who will become 
vice-provost of the university, July 1. 


IrvING P. Foote, professor of education and 
assistant to Edward Bane Robert, dean, College 
of Edueation, Louisiana State University, will 


act as dean during the absence of the latter for 
the spring quarter to conduct special research 
“with manuscript materials to be incorporated 
in projected textbooks.” 


W. Brooke StTapsier, headmaster, Avon 
(Conn.) School, has been appointed headmaster, 
Cranbrook School (Bloomfield Hills, Mich.), to 
sueceed Rudolph D. Lindquist, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of schools, Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
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Society, October 2, 1943. Charles H. Cadigan 
has been acting headmaster in the interim. 


Ivor ARMSTRONG RICHARDS, since 1939 lec- 
turer at Harvard University and a pioneer in 
Basie English, will assume the post of univer- 
sity professor, July 1. This is a “new-type 
roving professorship,” which will permit Dr. 
Richards to work in the faculties of arts and 
sciences and the Graduate School of Education 
in “developing and co-ordinating techniques of 
instruction between these two departments. He 
will be free to work in other departments as 
well.” Three other persons have held the pro- 
fessorship since the post was established follow- 
ing the outbreak of the war: Roseoe Pound, in 
law and government; Werner Jaeger, classics; 
and Sumner Slichter, economics. 

RECENT appointments at the University of 
California include those of V. O. Knudsen, pro- 
fessor of physics (Los Angeles), and H. E. 
Henderson, professor of pharmacology, Medical 
School (San Francisco); the appointment of 
Margaret Zeff, assistant physician in the student 
health service (Berkeley), was changed to that 
of senior physician. 

CHRISTINE CLAYTON, formerly dean of home 
economies, Utah State Agricultural College 
(Logan), has been appointed to the teaching 
staff of the department of home economies, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


LIEUTENANT JESSE G. BurTON, JR., has been 
appointed assistant professor of naval science 
and tactics, Tulane University. 

GEORGE Rose FerGuson, who had served as 
librarian, School of Journalism, Louisiana State 
University, during a two-year leave of absence 
granted to Rosilia Callaghan, has been appointed 
librarian in the School of Geology. Miss Fer- 
guson’s appointment was made upon the return 
of Miss Callaghan to her post after having 
edited and published the Woodville (Miss.) 
Republican while on leave. 


MaRJoRIE FisuH, director of occupational 
therapy, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed national educational field director of 
the American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion. The directorate is financed by a grant 
from the Kellogg Foundation. During Miss 
Fish’s leave of absence, Marguerite Abbott, on 
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leave from her post in the Boston School of 
Oceupational Therapy, will supervise the work 
of the university’s department of occupational 
therapy. 

ALBERT B. Corey, head of the department of 
history and government, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity (Canton, N. Y.), has been appointed state 
historian and director of the division of archives 
and history, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, to succeed Arthur Pound, whose resigna- 
tion became effective, March 31. 


CLAUDE E. KANTNER, associate professor of 
speech, Louisiana State University, has been 
elected editor of the journal of the Southern 
Association of Teachers of Speech. Robert 
Bennett Capel, associate professor of speech, 
Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), is the new 
president of the association. 

THE following persons were recently ap- 
pointed to the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors: Donald W. 
Davis, biology, College of William and Mary 
(Williamsburg, Va.) ; William Jaffe, economies, 
Northwestern University; I. L. Kandel, educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
John Kuiper, philosophy, University of Ken- 
tucky; Clair F. Littell, history and _ political 
science, Cornell University; Ralph H. Lutz, his- 
tory, Stanford University; Warren O. Nelson, 
anatomy, Wayne University (Detroit) ; Ottis H. 
Rechard, mathematies, University of Wyoming; 
Richard M. Shryock, American history, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and Robert Withington, 
English language and literature, Smith College. 

GILBERT W. MeEap, president, Washington 
College (Chestertown, Md.), has sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society a report of the organization, March 
25, of the Maryland Conference on Postwar 
Edueation, of which Edward B. Bunn, presi- 
dent, Loyola College (Baltimore), is chairman, 
and Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent 
of education, vice-chairman. Glenn D. Brown, 
acting director of vocational rehabilitation, was 
named secretary. “All types of education at all 
levels will be represented in the conference, 
which will operate under an Exeeutive Com- 
mittee to be appointed, each member of such 
committee to be himself chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee representing the type of education or 
institution with which he is concerned.” Dr. 
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Mead was chairman of the committee that set 


up the organization. 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES Mapison Curry, former head of the 
department of English, Indiana State Teachers 
College (Terre Haute), and editor, American 
Book Company (New York City), sueeumbed to 
a heart attack, March 14, in his seventy-fifth 
year. Mr. Curry served the college from 1892 
(then Indiana State Normal School) until 1926 
us assistant professor of reading and literature 
(1892-93), acting head of the department 
(1893-94), professor of literature (1894-1923), 
and professor of English and head of the de- 
In the latter year he went 
educational editor for 
post that he 


partment, 1923-26. 
to Chicago to become 
Rand, MeNally and Company, : 
held until 1928, when he was appointed editor 
of the American Book Company. 


Epwarp J. WILLIAMSON, former professor of 
modern languages and literature, Hobart Col- 
lege (Geneva, N. Y.), died, March 17, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Dr. Williamson joined 
the staff of the college in 1907 as assistant pro- 
fessor of German language and literature and 
served in various posts until his retirement, 
1943. 


Lioyp LownpbeEs FRIEND, whose retirement as 
registrar and director of admissions, West Vir- 
ginia University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 11, died, March 20, at the age 
of sixty-nine years, according to a message sent 
to the journal by J. Everett Long, acting regis- 
trar, March 24. Mr. had 
teacher of English (1897-98), in a preparatory 
school, Montgomery (W. Va.), and in Morgan- 
town (1898-1902); principal (1902-05), Key- 
ser Preparatory Branch; chief clerk (1907-09), 
state department of education; assistant state 
(1909-10), state su- 
(1910-25); and di- 
rector of summer session and director of ad- 
(1925-29) registrar (1929-44), 
West Virginia University. 


Friend served as 


superintendent of schools 
pervisor of high schools 


missions and 


LAWRENCE A. TucKER, lawyer, instructor in 
logic, philosophy, and public speaking, Fenn 
College (Cleveland), and one of the leaders of 
the city’s adult-education movement, died, March 
20, at the age of fifty-three years. During his 
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affiliation with the college (twenty-two years), 
he inaugurated night classes for parents which 
resulted in the return of “hundreds to the class- 
room for additional instruction.” 


IRENE Wer, founder (1917) and director 
(until 1929) of the School of Design and Lib- 
eral Arts (New York City), died, March 22, at 
the age of eighty-two years. Miss Weir had 
directed the Salter Museum School of Art (Nor- 
wich, Conn.) and the department of fine arts, 
Ethical Culture Schools (New York City), be- 
fore 1917. 

BENJAMIN Leroy MILLER, professor of geol- 
ogy and former head of the department, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), suecumbed to a 
heart attack, Mareh 23. Dr. Miller, who was 
sixty-nine years old at the time of his death, 
had served as professor of biology and chem- 
istry (1897-1900), William Penn College (Oska- 
loosa, Iowa); associate in geology (1903-07), 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; and professor of 
geology (since 1907), Lehigh University. 

FLETCHER BARKER COFFIN, former professor 
of chemistry, Lake Forest (Ill.) College, died, 
March 25, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Coffin had served as instructor in chemistry 
(1908-09), Haverford (Pa.) College, before go- 
ing to Lake Forest College in the latter year 
as assistant professor of chemistry. He became 
a full professor in 1910, a post that he held until 
his retirement, 1940. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM PARK ARMSTRONG, 
retired graduate professor of New Testament 
literature, Princeton (N. J.) Theological Semi- 
nary, died, March 25, at the age of seventy years. 
Mr. Armstrong joined the staff of the seminary 
in 1903 as professor of New Testament literature 
and exegesis and became a graduate professor 
in 1940. He was retired in January of this year. 

BroTHER BALDWIN PETER BRENNAN, former 
member of the staff and former trustee of Man- 
hattan College (New York City), died, March 
25, at the age of eighty-two years. He had 
taught in schools of the Brothers of Christian 
Schools in New York and Massachusetts from 
1880 until his retirement about fifteen years ago. 

Kurt Laves, associate professor emeritus of 
astronomy, the University of Chicago, died, 
March 25. Dr. Laves, who was seventy-eight 
years old at the time of his death, had served the 
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university, from 1893 until his retirement, as 
docent in astronomy (1893-97), 
(1897-1901), assistant professor 
and associate professor, 1908-32. 


instructor 
(1901-08), 


Joun Ricuarp Fain, former head of the de- 
partment of agronomy, University of Georgia, 
died, March 26, at the age of seventy years. 
Professor Fain had served as assistant professor 
of agronomy (1904-07), Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and as professor and head of the 
department (1907-38), University of Georgia. 

MonsiGNor GEORGE Barry O'TOOLE, a foun- 
der of the Catholic University of Peiping 
(China) and professor of philosophy, the Cath- 
olie University of America (Washington, D. C.), 
died of a coronary thrombosis, March 26, at the 
age of fifty-six years. Father O’Toole had 
served as professor of philosophy (1917-22), 
St. Vineent College (Latrobe, Pa.); professor 
of theology (1923), St. Vineent Archabbey; 
rector (1925-33), Fu Jen University (China) ; 
professor of philosophy and head of the depart- 
ment (1933-37), Duquesne University (Pitts- 
burgh); and professor of philosophy (since 
1937), the Catholic University of America. 

Roscoe Pu.uiaM, president, Southern Illinois 
Normal University (Carbondale), died, March 
27, at the age of forty-seven years. Dr. Pulliam, 
who had served the superintendencies of schools 
in Illinois at Bunker Hill (1920-23), Staunton 
(1923-26), and Harrisburg (1927-35), and as 
assistant state superintendent (1926-27), had 
held the presidency of the university since 1935. 
Education in the Magazines 

THE March number of Survey Midmonthly 
contains an article by Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of the Osborne Association 
and well-known penologist, who states that the 
job of dealing with juvenile delinquents as hu- 
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man beings “is primarily a job for the loeal 
community. It is well that this is so, for it is 
not a job to be done on a cold, impersonal, re- 
mote-control basis... .” Eliot Ness, director, 
division of social protection, Office of Com- 
munity Services, has contributed a discussion of 
the new role of local police departments, and 
Bradley Buell, editor, Survey Midmonthly, pre- 
sents a plan for community action. 


Coming Events 

THE fourth annual State Conference on Inter- 
American Relations will be held at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), 
April 4, under the chairmanship of Ferdinand 
M. Labastille, head of the department of Latin- 
American history and languages. 


THE 10th annual conference of trustees of 
colleges and universities will be held at Lafayette 
College (Easton, Pa.), April 21. Trustees of 
more than 100 institutions of higher learning are 
expected to be in attendance. A change in pro- 
cedure will be that “each prepared address will 
be followed by a discussion in which the trus- 
tees will participate.” In earlier conferences 
the addresses were delivered at the morning ses- 
sion and the discussions were held in the after- 
noon. Willis H. Booth, of New York City, 
will speak on the future of college education 
from the point of view of a business man; 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean, Law School, New 
York University, will.diseuss the plans colleges 
and universities should make for education for 
citizenship and public service; Ervin George 
Bailey, vice-president and director, Babeock and 
Wileox Company, New York City, will have a 
paper on the future of engineering education; 
and postwar plans of the government for re- 
turning veterans will be presented by a repre- 
sentative of the Federal government. 


Comment and Criticism... 





PROGRESSIVISM IN EDUCATION: 
TWO VIEWS 


I. War Favors THE TRADITIONAL EDUCATOR 


It is somewhat perplexing at first sight to see 
the advance of traditional education at the ex- 
pense of Progressive education at a time when 
the nation has girded itself to defend democracy 
and the American tradition. This would seem 


to be the time when Progressive education should 
advance most rapidly, since, if the people are 
ready to defend democracy with their lives, they 
might be expected to redouble their interest in 
democratic living. No doubt exists that Pro- 
gressive education rather than traditional edu- 
cation is the guarantee of democratie living. 
The traditionalists may be expected to raise 
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a cry at such a statement, but the fact cannot 
be escaped that their methods are essentially 
authoritarian and so are more akin to a lack 
of democracy than a promotion of it. Even at 
its best, the work is teacher-directed and pre- 
mised, as a rule, upon textbook memorization 
The students are not led to much 
self-expression. Likewise, it cannot be escaped 
that the Progressive procedures are based upon 
pupil-directed work and a far greater emphasis 
on learning through experience, by doing, than 
on learning through reading about the experi- 
The above is essentially true, 


and recitation. 


ence of others. 
although it may be subject to some modifica- 
tions. 

Consequently, if we believe that direct ex- 
perience is the best teacher, we must concede 
that, in the classroom, democracy is best learned 
by some use of democratie procedures. This, 
however, does not necessarily justify the exten- 
sion of this idea to the whole of the school sys- 
tem. The complexity of our society being what 
it is, the schools must perforce educate for con- 
ventional control as well. No great protest need 
be anticipated from such a conclusion since it 
merely restates a long-aecepted political reality. 
The need was recognized in the days of the 
Founding Fathers, even in a relatively simple 
economy, and has continued to the present. The 
realistic approach is to find the proper place 
for each, giving the maximum place to democ- 
racy consistent with the material welfare of the 
This calls for a place for both Pro- 
in the 


people. 
gressive and traditional procedures 
schools. 

Nevertheless, the traditionalists will claim 
that their practices train for democracy. They 
will point to the work and energy they devote 
to the ineuleation of democracy, patriotic loy- 
alty, and the like. They will point to the re- 
spect they attempt to develop for the artifacts 


of these things, and perhaps to the understand- 


ing and appreciation of them as well. Would 
anyone care to challenge these things? Per- 


Certainly the Progressives would 
work in the same direction. 

It might be said, however, that the work of 
the traditionalists is quicker and more effective 
in times when quick results are necessary. 

Still, from the aeademie point of view, the 


haps not. 
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thoughtful person might wonder whether the 
traditionalist is training so much for democ- 
racy as for national loyalty. Might not a 
person so trained be loyal to his country and 
yet have little grasp of what democracy means? 

Assuming that traditional education is at 
present regaining lost ground and that it trains 
more for national loyalty than for democracy, 
the question might be raised as to whether this 
is what the country wants. If current practice 
is to be taken as a guide and public opinion 
sensed, such is probably the case, although pub- 
lie opinion would probably not go the full way. 
Current emphasis upon national loyalty and 
the American symbols probably would bear this 
out. 

It has certainly been true in the past that 
loose forms of control have not been very suc 
cessful in waging war, and it has been equally 
true that democracies, in recognition of this 
weakness, have given way to authoritarian sys- 
tems for the duration of their wars. Thus there 
is some justification in concluding that, when 
the people favor training for national loyalty 
today, they are probably merely recapitulating 
a common historical experience. Such is cer- 
tainly in the minds of some of their leaders. 

Thus it is possible to look today with a mea- 
sure of equanimity upon the advance of more 
conservative trends for purposes of war. 

Nevertheless, the fact should not be over- 
looked that nations do not quickly regain their 
democracy, have surrendered it. 
Therefore, it is wise to maintain some safe- 
guards to the time when peace returns. This 
places upon educators a heavy responsibility. 
They may be expected to keep alive in young 
people a love of democracy and a knowledge of 
what it is. Since this love and understanding 
is practically synonymous with freer methods 
and procedures, it would be unfortunate to see 
all such advances disappear. 

The traditionalists may be expected to see 
their side emphasized. Let us hope, however, 
that their preponderant influence will last no 
longer than the national emergency, and that 
they will relinquish their power with as good 
grace as they accept it today. This, I believe, 
will be in the interests of the people. In accept- 
ing the exigencies of the moment, but striving 


once they 
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to preserve some of their gains, the Progres- 
sives, the advocates of a freer system, will render 
their best aid to the nation. 


Ricuarp J. WILLIAMS 
SCRANTON, PA. 


II. On Co-oRDINATING EXPERIENCES 

WE Progressive educators know that we Pro- 
gressive educators are modest workers (we also 
know how to play) and that we are not given 
to great airs, even if we do have reputations to 
be spoken of with a pardonable pride among 
ourselves. And, if we do say it ourselves, we 
are not only Progressive but liberal. Above all 
we are forward-looking. This is one matter on 
which we say we have convictions. 
other estimable qualities are patience and com- 
passion. We are even generous toward those 
stiff-neeked and stubborn conservatives who con- 
tinue to sit in darkness when we try to bring 
them light. 

But, while we have been and are even now 
patient with and have compassion for these 
pedagogically perverse people, it is only fair to 
warn that if they do not reform we may have to 
resort to discipline. This action we should very 
much dislike to take, even on the unregenerate. 
For we know as everybody must know that we 
are unacquainted with discipline (I was morti- 
fied to have to look it up in a dictionary for 
this piece, but nobody saw me). The word we 
abhor. It’s too old. In our bright lexicon, it 
does not appear. But, as contrary as it may be 
to our notions, we may have to deprive those 
who differ with us of the high privilege of en- 
joying our American way of educational life. 

True, it is important for everybody to have 
his say, even on educational matters. That 
right has made us what we are. It is a healthy 
condition, especially in a world that is changing 
as fast as ours is said by us to be turning. But 
these old conservatives should change along with 
our world. If they don’t change, we may have 
to take a hand in the matter. The density of the 
conservative population in the educational pro- 
fession is entirely too heavy. 

According to the findings of our research com- 
mittee (which has the full confidence of our 
research committee) in a study that required 
fully eight years and a lot of folding money, 
something has got to be done about co-ordinat- 


Among our 
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ing the experiences of the young people of this 
country. The inert fetishes of the secondary 
schools must be exposed and removed; in our 
changing world, there is definitely no place for 
blind devotion to the primitive rites and ineanta- 
tions too long practiced in a democratic system 
of education that should be functioning in the 
proper co-ordination of experiences, the ex- 
periencing of proper co-ordinations, and par- 
ticipation in the progressive integration of those 
driveling personalities that the conservatives 
So, if 
the obstructionists continue to obstruct, and 


have deliberately warped in the schools. 
4 I 


refuse to co-ordinate experiences, our research 
committee means to do something about the 
matter. 

These obstructionists must be made to put 
away their fogyish things. The taxpayers are 
getting weary of handing out their blood money 
to pay inert and unsprightly teachers to mess 
around, for example, with the mother tongue of 
the schoolchildren. What if they can’t read 
and write so long as they co-ordinate their ex- 
periences and integrate their 
Should the heavily burdened taxpayers remain 
patient when their children are taught by such 
teachers how to manipulate the arts of calcula- 
tion—when, in this changing world, the only 
arithmetic these lads and lassies will ever need 
will be simple subtraction? Prittle-prattle! 
What if The New York Times did show that so 
many of our young people did not know whether 
George Washington was a brain-truster in the 
New Deal, campaign manager for Wendell Will- 


personalities? 


kie, or the Progressive educator who is drawing 
up a plan for taking Progressive education to 
backward countries conquered by the United 
Nations—we are now One World, aren’t we? 
You know we are, you unbelievers! 
it does change and turn! 

We mean to get the unbelievers told. We'll 
block-bust the conservatives and all their banal 
educational trappings, such as English, and 
arithmetic, and history, and geography—bah! 
Sure, the Army and Navy found that our young 
men were deficient in the arts of calculation and 
language? What of it? Those unfortunate 
young men came from the pedagogical caves of 
the conservatives where there is little if any 
light—and no sweetness to speak of; that’s 
where they came from, and you know it is. 


And how 
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It is not an accident or, as we Progressives 
who like multiple choices of words are wont to 
say, a coneatenation of fortuitous or unfor- 
tuitous circumstances, that we Progressives 
recommend elastic pedagogical devices for con- 
quering or reconstructing this turning world— 
not programs, mind you, because we do not 
believe in anything that is as fixed as a program 
in a world that is changing and turning as rap- 
idly as ours. Anything fixed in an unfixed world 
would be manifestly unfair both to anything 
fixed and to an unfixed world. Therefore, we 
It enables us to stretch our 
don’t work the 


explanation is simple; this is a changing and 


are for elasticity. 
imagination. If our devices 
turning world, and perhaps the device was not 
sufficiently elastie. 

That is the reason why we do not believe in 
teaching anything that is fixed, anything that 
is organized, subject matter, for example, if we 
must be specific; but, it should be kept in mind 
that our rule of life—in so far as we acknowl- 
edge a rule—is not specificity but speciosity. If 
you doubt the comforts of speciosity, try it. 
Subject matter is entirely too specifie and also 
too stupid for us, and the sooner the conserva- 
tives give up their nonsense about it the happier 

We don’t believe in 
It’s the whole person- 


we Progressives will be. 
teaching subject matter. 
ality that counts—whether it knows any arith- 
not. It’s the whole personality that 
speaks—whether it knows any language or not. 
We Progressives believe in the whole personal- 
ity. If it’s split we unsplit it; if it’s unsplit 
we can split it and then try to unsplit it again. 
In a world that changes and turns, we go in for 
Subject matter is prittle- 


metie or 


experimentation. 
prattle. 

Some of our experiments have been verified 
by the laity. For example, our researches show 
that, if an infant (who has not yet learned how 
to co-ordinate his experiences) is dropped upon 
his head from an elevation of five feet upon the 
tiled floor of a bathroom, he is likely to ery or 
to die. And on this fresh discovery, confirmed 
by a sampling of grandmothers and mothers in 
every state in the Union, we Progressives now 
have norms. And we make no secret of the 
fairly well-established fact, recently discovered 
by our research division, that people show indi- 
vidual differences, which is perhaps exactly as 
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it should be in a world that turns, and turns, 
and turns, goes round, and round, and round. 
The sadder fact is that the wicked conservatives 
differ from us Progressives—but we'll show 
them, the malicious saboteurs of innocent chil- 
dren and youth! Trying to teach these budding 
personalities how to read and write and spell 
and do a few turns with the multiplication table 
while the world turns and while these young 
people on whom the burdens of this turning 
world may turn do not even know how to inte- 
grate their personalities or co-ordinate their 
experiences! Such poppycock in a changing 
world! 

It’s a hard saying for a Progressive, but if 
this world is to continue to change and turn the 
conservatives should be liquidated. They should 
all be made to attend our curriculum labora- 
tories and workshops where things change and 
do indeed go round and round. Perhaps such 
an experience would convince them why the 
world also changes and goes round and round. 

In this changing world the need is not for 
teachers of languages, mathematics, history, 
geography, or other such stupid organizations 
of so-called knowledge. What do these old 
wooden and moss-covered conservatives mean by 
knowledge anyway? See there, they can’t tell 
you. The need in every school in this world 
of variableness and shadows of turning is for a 
co-ordinator of integrated experiences—one who 
an, by our Progressive notions, transmute or- 
ganized and systematized pedagogical chaos 
into unorganized and fluid pedagogical confu- 
sion. That’s the need in our teacher-education 
schools, too,—not teachers of subjects but co- 
ordinators of experiences in this world of 
change and turning. 

Epaar W. KNIGHT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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